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163  YEARS  AGO 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  Hulls  Tavern  on  Tuesday  29th  June,  1773. 

Mr.  Lispenard  from  the  Committee  to  procure  An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  that  will  attend 
carrying  into  Execution  the  Plan  submitted  to  their  consideration  at  the  last  Meeting,  laid  before  the  Board 
the  several  Estimates  as  follows: 


From  Stauton  and  Marselis  Carpenters,  Amounting  to   £3191-10-2 

Hoghland  Ogden  and  Peirson    3097 

Ford  Gelston  and  Skinner   ,   2-187 

Nevin  and  Simm    2355-13 

Willoughby  Loftus  Exclusive  of  Plumber  and  Glaziers  work    2300 

Andrew  Breasted  junr   2192 

Blake  and  Pryor    2032 

From  Willis,  Edmonds,  and  Company  Masons,  if  built  of  Stone    2800 

if  built  of  Brick    3100 

Stagg  and  McComb,  if  Stone    3651-6-6 

William  Winterton,  Ditto    2800 


The  Board  taking  into  consideration,  the  immediate  building  of  the  Hospital,  and  whether  it 
should  be  of  brick  or  stone,  were,  upon  the  question  unanimously  of  Opinion  That  The  Outside  of  the 
Hospital  be  built  of  Hellgate  Stone,  and  That  the  Foundation  and  Cellar  Story  be  of  Newark  Stone. 

Ordered 

That  there  be  a  Meeting  of  the  Governors  on  Friday  Evening  next  at  7  O'Clock  in  order  to  fix 
upon  the  Plan,  and  that  the  Secretary  give  timely  notice  of  the  same  by  particular  Summonses  for  that 
purpose. 
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CHANGES  IN  TITLES 

On  June  2nd,  1936,  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors adopted  a  complete  new  set  of  By-Laws, 
covering  all  phases  of  the  activities  of  the 
Society. 

These  By-Laws,  which  will  be  published 
shortly,  contain  certain  changes  in  title  which 
should  be  noted. 

The  office  of  Executive  Director  no  longer 
exists.  Mr.  Murray  Sargent  now  being  offi- 
cially designated  as  Administrator-in-Chief. 
The  titles  of  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Assis- 
tant Secretary  are  also  abolished,  Mr.  Walter 
J.  Nichols  being  appointed  Assistant  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Mr.  Bruce  Lancaster,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Secretary. 


DESIGNATION  OF 
BLOOMINGDALE  HOSPITAL 

On  May  18th,  1936,  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors, on  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
of  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  ordered  that  the 
use  of  the  name  "Bloomingdale  Hospital" 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  institution  be 
known  officially  as  "The  New  York  Hospi- 
tal— Westchester  Division." 

The  latter  form  should  be  employed  in  all 
official  correspondence  and  transactions. 

NOTICES 

It  is  planned  that  publicity,  except  that 
relating  to  a  patient  in  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital will  clear  through  Mr.  Lancaster,  who 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  press.  Publicity 
originating  in  any  of  the  Professional  depart- 
ments, or  having  to  do  with  Professional 


matters,  should  receive  the  approval  of  Dr. 
Hannon  or  the  Administrator-in-Chief  be- 
fore it  reaches  Mr.  Lancaster. 

Publicity  from  any  of  the  Administrative 
departments  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Lan- 
caster direct  but  should  have  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator-in-Chief  or  of  the  Super- 
intendent before  it  is  released  to  the  press. 

Murray  Sargent, 
Aclininistiator-ni-Cb'tef 
 0  

The  College  Dining  Room  closed  on  Fri- 
day, June  12th,  for  the  summer  months. 
Cafeteria  service  is  now  available  in  the  Gar- 
den Dining  Room  G-07  for  luncheon  from 
12:00  to  1:30  daily  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 
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DR.  THOMAS  HOWELL 

It  has  been  announced  that  Dr.  Thomas 
Howell,  who  at  his  own  request  retired  as 
Superintendent  of  this  Hospital  on  July  1st, 
1935,  after  twenty  years  of  distinguished 
service  to  this  institution,  has  consented  to 
accept  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
0\-erlook  Hospital  of  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Howell  will  take  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  all  his  former  associates,  who  feel 
that  the  Overlook  Hospital  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  his  services. 
 o  

HECKSCHER  MEDAL 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Heckscher 
Medal  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering h.is  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  W. 
Downey,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  for  the  best  power  plant  perform- 
ance in  the  State  of  New  York  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1936. 

This  award  is  made  annually  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  members  of  the  New  Yoik 
State  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers. 

 o  

NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 
Westchester  Division 

The  medical  library,  consisting  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  of  the  late  med- 
ical director,  Mortimer  W.  Raynor,  was  pur- 
chased by  an  anonymous  friend  and  pre- 
sented to  this  institution  and  Pajne 
Whitney  Psychiatric  Clinic  libraries. 
 o  

On  April  2nd  a  three-act  play,  "The 
Wren,"  was  presented  by  patients  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  This  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  large  audiences  of  patients  and  employees 
on  two  successive  evenings. 

— o — 

On  April  4th  the  Graduation  Exercises  of 
oiir  School  of  Nursing  were  held.  Four- 
teen women  and  nine  men  were  gradua- 
ted from  the  three  year  course  given  at 
the  Hospital.  Dr.  Claude  W.  Hunger, 
Director  of  Grasslands  Hospital,  gave  an 
address  on  "Nursing  Education." 
 0  

Dr.  Thomas  M.  French  of  Chicago  spent 
the  week  of  April  15th  to  22nd  inclusive  at 
the  Hospital  and  held  a  series  of  lectures  and 
conferences  on  psychoanalytic  diagnos  s  and 
treatment. 

PATHOLOGICAL  CABINET 

In  the  Annals  of  Medical  History  for 
January  there  is  an  interesting  article  by  one 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  Staff,  entitled 
"The  Pathological  Cabinet  to  the  New  Yoik 
Hosp.'tal." 

A  description  of  this  Cabinet  had  appar- 
ently been  give  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Robert 
Ray  in  I860.  It  seems  that  this  term  had 
originally  been  applied  to  the  entire  depart- 
ment of  pathology,  including  the  laboratory 
service. 


The  author  points  out  that  as  early  as  1810 
a  careful  description  of  pathological  prepa- 
rations was  contained  in  the  Register  of  Sur- 
gical Cases,  as  well  as  in  the  Register  of 
Medical  Cases.  By  1812,  complete  protocols 
were  written,  with  a  summary  of  the  clinical 
history  and  the  anatomical  findings. 

In  this  article,  also,  there  are  reproduced 
a  number  of  cuts  from  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Register  published  in  1818,  showing 
the  incisions  employed  by  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott  in  ligating  the  innominate  artery;  also 
a  cut  of  the  large  vessel  near  the  heart  after 
the  ligature  had  become  loosened,  as  a  result 
of  the  erosion  of  the  vessel  wall. 

■  Another  one  of  these  reports  was  signed 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Mitchill,  of  whom  we  have 
read  in  a  recent  issue. 

However,  the  most  interesting  things  re- 
ported in  this  article  are  the  early  micro- 
scopic reports.  This  is  noteworthy  when  we 
recall  in  the  biography  of  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott  that  the  first  course  in  the  microscopic 
anatomy  of  normal  tissues  was  given  in  Dr. 
Sabine's  office  in  1852. 

The  first  communication  coming  from  the 
Pathological  Cabinet,  with  findings  based  on 
microscopic  study,  was  published  in  18^3  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Swett  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital (1842-1854). 

A  catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Cabinet, 
or  Pathological  Museum  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  was  published  in  I860.  The  author 
traces  a  direct  line  of  influence  from  the 
Hunters  of  London  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
through  Dr.  Wright  Post  to  Dr.  Valentine 
Mott  who,  we  will  recall,  also  established 
a  pathological  museum  at  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University  of  New  York. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Pathological  Cabinet,  the  statement  was 
made  that  the  first  steps  toward  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pathological  Cabinet  were  origi- 
nally taken  in  January,  1840  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  offered  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
John  Watson,  at  a  meeting  of  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  institution  .  .  . 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  first  curator  was 
Dr.  Sabine  who  had  worked  in  England  with 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  famous  anatomist  and 
neurologist,  from  whom  the  term  "Bell's 
Palsy"  is  derived. 

A  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Patholog- 
ical Cabinet  in  which  the  first  cases  were  en- 
tered in  1848,  and  succeeding  catalogues, 
were  the  source  of  material  for  many  of  the 
cases  included  bv  Dr.  Robert  Ray  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Cabinet,  men- 
tioned above  and  which  was  printed  as  a 
bound  volume  of  360  pages  in  I860. 

The  author  lays  stress  on  the  clear  and 
complete  description  of  the  959  pathological 
specimens,  together  with  the  clinical  history 
and  the  history  of  the  patient  after  operation. 

"The  expenses  of  the  Cabinet  were  borne, 
in  a  large  part,  by  receipts  from  a  legacy 
left  by  Mr.  Robert  Ray,  a  successful  banker, 


who  was  the  father  of  the  curator  of  the 
Cabinet." 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  recent  lecture 
and  as  was  quoted  from  Mr.  Sheldon's  ad- 
dress on  the  history  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, the  Pathological  Cabinet,  or  Patholog- 
ical Museum,  was  distributed  among  the 
laboratories  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  Cornell  Medical  College.  Some 
of  the  latter  are  still  preserved  in  the  present 
department  of  pathology.  w.  C.  K. 
 o  

EARLY  CASES  OF  DR.  MITCHILL 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  Hospital  the  many-sided  inter- 
ests of  Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  (1764- 
1831)  were  commented  on.  Not  only  was 
this  remarkable  man  an  authority  on  agri- 
culture, botany  and  chemistry,  and  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  Erie  Canal  and  West  Point,  as  well 
as  serving  as  a  member  of  state  and  national 
legislatures  for  many  years,  but  in  addition 
there  is  evidence  of  his  unusual  ability  as 
an  Attending  Physician  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  (1796-1817). 

This  is  indicated  by  the  cases  written  un- 
der his  direction  in  "Select  Cases  from  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital," which  includes  cases  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  on  lower  Broadway  from  1809  to 
1834.  For  instance,  there  is  a  group  of 
cases  clearly  representing  malaria  as  it  oc- 
curred in  patients  exposed  in  the  "Drowned 
Lands"  near  the  Wallkill  in  Orange  County. 

This  group  of  cases,  numbers  16  to  24, 
admitted  to  New  York  Hospital  in  1809,  is 
the  first  included  when  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
"prescribing."  From  the  introductory  note 
which  is  appended  we  learn  that  though 
"The  Drowned  Lands"  were  notably 
unhealthy,  the  "liberal  pay"  justified 
the  serious  risk  of  exposure. 

Reading  further,  we  find  that  this  pay  con- 
sisted in  "being  found"  and  receiving  as 
much  as  $15.00  a  month.  In  one  case  the 
worker  was  an  American  sailor  who  laboured 
on  the  Wallkill  to  avoid  "impressment  by 
the  British"  while  at  sea. 

The  symptomatology  of  the  cases  described 
with  the  "yellow  hue  of  skin  and  eyes,"  the 
chills  and  the  other  symptoms,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  diagnosis  was  what  we  should 
now  call  malaria. 

From  the  public  health  standpoint  the 
"something  deleterious  which  was  imparted 
to  the  atmosphere"  was  described  as  being 
at  its  worst  during  the  night.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  the  favorite  time  for  the  flight 
of  the  malaria-carrying  anopheline  mosqui- 
toes. 

From  the  standpoint  of  pharmacology  it 
is  significant  that  "cort.  peruv."  or  Peruvian 
bark  is  cinchona,  the  source  of  quinin  which 
is  specific  for  malaria  in  that  it  tends  to  des- 
troy the  malarial  parasite  in  the  blood,  etc. 

Thus,  although  the  nature  of  malaria 
was  not  known  in  Dr.  Mitchill's  time,  the 
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therapy  is  essentially  that  of  the  present  day. 
Scrpcntaria  is  totiay  ticscribcd  as  an  "aro- 
matic bitter." 

Cases  16  to  24  are  so  similar  in  course 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  two  charac- 
teristic cases  with  the  introduction  to  the 
/,MOup: 

"The  diseases  of  the  Drowned  Lands  in 
Orange  County  have  excited  mucii  attention 
ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  County. 
They  have  never  been  well  described. 

Since  the  Legislature  authorized  the  drain- 
ing of  that  marshy  tract,  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  pcr.sons  have  been  attracted 
thither,  by  the  temptation  of  high  wages.  A 
considerable  of  those  who  fell  sick,  sought 
their  way  to  this  Hospital.  A  selection  of 
these  cases  is  recorded  in  this  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Govern- 
ors through  the  attending  Physician,  at  whose 
request  they  were  made  up  and  entered. 

P.  H.  Cole,  House  Physician" 

"To  Dr.  Mitchill,  attending  Physician 
"Sir, 

"As  you  requested,  I  transmit  to  you  the 
cases  of  the  patients  labouring  under  fever 
from  the  Drowned  Lands,  near  the  Wallkill, 
which  were  received  in  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, during  the  late  term  of  your  atten- 
dance. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  them,  that,  as 
you  early  observed,  renders  them  worthy  of 
a  more  distinguished  place  in  medical  his- 
tory. The  persons  suffering  under  this  dis- 
ease, have  a  yellowish  or  sallow  complexion 
and  eyes,  and  a  certain  haggard  or  ghastly 
look,  very  distinguishable  from  other  mala- 
dies. These  are  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  can, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  decide  upon  them 
when  I  meet  them  in  the  streets. 

"These  low  grounds,  where  the  patients 
sickened,  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Wallkill.  From  their  situation,  lower 
than  the  outlet  of  the  river,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  inundations,  and  are  almost  al- 
ways wet  and  marshy.  Their  extent  amounts 
to  many  thou.sand  acres.  The  bottom  is  a 
fertile  mould,  admirably  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  hemp. 

"The  draining  of  this  admirable  tract  of 
land,  called  the  "Drowned  Lands,"  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  company  under  Legislative 
authority.  Considerable  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  work,  which,  though 
arduous,  promises  great  advantage  to  pri- 
vate Droperty,  and  a  signal  improvement  of 
public  health. 

"The  region,  however,  has  been  famous 
for  its  unhealthiness  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  During  the  hot  season, 
copious  exhalations  fill  the  atmosphere,  from 
solar  evaporation;  and  there  are  precipitated 
dense  fogs,  which  gather  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night;  and  overhang  the  earth 
until  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  morning. 

"There  is  something  very  deleterious  im- 
parted to  the  atmosphere  from  this  swampy 
surface,  and  it  acts  noxiously  upon  the  hu- 


man body  during  the  time  of  sleep  between 
midnight  and  sunrise,  and  during  the  hours 
of  waking  and  fasting,  until  they  get  their 
first  meal,  or  the  cloudiness  disappears. 

"Indeed,  few  constitutions  can  long  endure 
its  malignity.  Some  of  the  most  sturdy  la- 
bourers are  overpowered  by  it  in  a  few 
days ;  and  he  has  stouter  nerves  than  com- 
monly fall  to  the  lot  of  man,  to  withstand  it 
many  weeks.  The  temptation  of  liberal  pay, 
draws  to  this  unwholesome  region,  a  crowd  of 
hardy  labourers.  As  they  sicken  and  become 
disabled,  a  new  set  is  ready,  under  the  same 
inducement,  to  take  their  places.  These  stand 
as  long  as  their  strength  lasts,  and  in  their 
turn,  are  .succeeded  by  fresh  hands.  And 
by  the.se  means,  the  important  and  desirable 
work  of  tlraining  the  Drowned  Lands,  is 
carried  on. 

"It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  addition 
to  the  high  wages,  are  included  board  and 
lodging,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  about  a 
pint  of  whiskey.  This  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  consumed,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  known  to  buy  an  additional  quantity 
from  the  retailers. 

"The  disease  which  I  have  described  can- 
not fail  to  afford  instructing  analogies  with 
fevers  which  ...  in  the  seaports.  Indeed, 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistable,  that  febrile 
diseases,  whether  arising  in  the' interior  situ- 
ations, or  on  the  sea  coast,  are  of  kindred 
natures ;  and  run  into  each  other  by  shades 
and  gradations,  better  known  to  the  ex- 
perienced observer  in  practice,  than  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  nosology. 

"In  the  cases  I  have  recorded,  the  facts 
were  derived  from  the  mouths  of  the  per- 
sons respectively,  while  they  were  urrder 
your  prescription. 

"The  general  debility,  the  anomalous  form 
of  fever  varying  from  the  continued  to  the 
quotidian  and  tertian,  the  indications  of 
disordered  liver  and  spleen,  the  yellow  hue 
of  the  skin  arid  eyes,  the  occasional  dropsical 
effusions,  together  with  the  obstinacy  and 
violence  with  which  the  disease  harrassed 
those  whom  it  invaded,  are  matters  of  prom- 
inent regard  in  its  history. 

"If  the  account  I  give  you  shall  afford  any- 
thing new  in  medical  research,  or  shall  have 
delineated  in  a  way  that  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  instructive,  the  endemic  distemper  of 
that  noted  district.  I  shall  think  the  pains  I 
have  taken  are  well  rewarded." 

"No.  18.  Martin  Joyce,  born  Ireland,  aged 
33  years.  Labourer. 

"Has  been  eleven  years  in  the  United 
States.  Chiefly  engaged  as  a  seaman,  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Boston.  Arrived  at  the  Drowned 
Lands  15th  August,  induced  by  the  wages, 
of  being  found  and  paid  fifteen  dollars  a 
month.  Was  engaf?ed  in  hauling  rocks  be- 
S'de  the  ditch  or  drain.  Was  taken  sick  on 
the  11th  day  after  he  began  work.  His  symp- 
toms were  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  and  continued  fever,  which  lasted 
seven  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  chill 
v,'hich  was  .severe,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 


hot  and  sweating  stage.  Since  that  time  he 
had  a  tlaily  return  of  the  fit  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  quotidian  until  the  1 1th  October. 

"After  lingering  about  three  weeks  near 
the  Drowned  Lands,  he  came  to  New  York, 
by  the  way  of  Goshen  and  Newburgh.  On 
the  3rd  October  he  was  received  in  the  Hos- 
pital. 

"His  paroxysms  had  regularly  invaded 
him  while  he  traveled.  After  his  first  seizure 
he  had  taken  an  emetic,  a  cathartic,  cort. 
pcruv.  and  serpent.,  besides  a  variety  of  pop- 
ular remedies. 

"When  received  into  the  Hospital,  he 
complained  chiefly  of  the  severity  of  his 
paroxysms,  and  of  the  debility  caused  by 
them.  The  remedies  employed  were  decoct, 
cort.  peruv,  and  serpentar.  arsinical  solution, 
and  anodyne  draughts  to  prevent  the  severity 
of  the  paroxysms. 

"His  paroxysms  continued  to  visit  him,  in 
the  quotidian  type  until  I4th  October,  they 
then  left  him  until  24th,  when  they  returned 
with  great  irregularity  until  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, when  it  left  him.  He  was  discharged 
cured  on  the  18th  November. 

"Prescribed  for  by  Dr.  Mitchill." 

"No.  19.  Thomas  Burns,  born  Ireland, 
aged  30  years.  Seaman. 

"Has  been  in  the  United  States  about  four 
years,  chiefly  employed  as  a  seaman,  from 
the  port  of  Boston.  Fearing  impressment 
from  the  British,  if  he  went  to  sea,  he  con- 
cluded to  go  to  the  Drowned  Lands;  and 
arrived  there  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
He  laboured  there  sixteen  days,  for  fifteen 
dollars  a  month,  at  digging  and  wheeling 
earth,  but  not  exposed  to  the  water,  above 
the  ankles.  The  water  was  warmish  and  not 
cold  like  .spring  water. 

He  left  this  place  and  went  to  Wards- 
bridge,  and  was  taken  sick  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  day.  The  first  symptoms  were  head- 
ache, want  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  chilliness;  then  fever  and 
sweating,  as  usual,  succeeded.  The  parox- 
ysms returned  every  day.  After  five  days  oc- 
currence of  fits,  came  in  a  waggon  to  New- 
burgh, whence  he  came  to  New  York  in  a 
sloop.  He  arrived  on  the  2nd  October  and 
was  received  into  the  Hospital  the  same  day. 

"At  that  time  he  was  visited  every  day 
with  a  chill  and  fever;  rheumatic  pains  in 
the  back  and  shoulders,  and  complained  of 
.soreness,  and  aching  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  about  the  region  of  the  spleen. 

"He  took  an  emetic,  cathartic,  and  several 
of  Dover's  powder  opiates  were  administered 
to  check  the  onset  of  the  paroxysms ;  and 
cort.  peruv.  given  at  the  intervals. 

"His  paroxysms  returned  at  irregular  peri- 
ods, sometimes  every  other  day,  and  at  other 
times  every  sixth  or  seventh  day.  He  was 
discharged  cured  on  the  29th  November. 

"Prescribed  for  by  Dr.  Mitchill." 

There  are  a  number  of  other  case  histories 
in  the  same  volume  which  were  written 
when  Dr.  Mitchill  was  on  service.   One  of 
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the  most  complete  ones  in  the  whole  volume 
(number  60)  was  written  under  his  direc- 
tion by  Dr.  VC'illiam  V.m  Dewsen,  House 
Physician  in  1812. 

In  general  when  Dr.  Mitchill  was  "pre- 
scribing" the  records  are  especially  valuable. 
It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  is  because 
his  personal  interest  was  transmitted  to  his 
junior  associates. 

The  volume  from  which  the  above  is 
quoted  is  one  of  the  three  oldest  clinical  rec- 
ords of  the  New  York  Hospital  at  present 
available,  although  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
antedate  them  by  many  years.  The  compan- 
ion "Register  of  Surgical  Cases"  (1808- 
1833)  has  been  done  full  justice  to  in  the 
volume  by  Drs.  Pool  and  McGowan. 

The  earliest  volume  of  the  three  is  a  list 
of  patients  admitted  to  the  Hospital  from 
1793  to  1799. 

The  first  patient  is  listed  as  entering  the 
hospital  August  21st,  1793.  Of  course  these 
records  all  come  from  the  first  hospital  build- 
ing on  Broadway  opposite  Pearl  Street. 

In  one  column  are  entered  "Pay  Patients" 
who  usually  pay  12  shillings  a  week.  We 
can  perhaps  begin  to  justify  the  meager  fare 
described  in  the  last  Bulletin,  especially  .so 
as  of  the  first  100  cases  all  but  12  were 
"Pauper  Patients." 

In  other  columns  "Securities  names  for 
Pay  Patients"  are  listed,  and  "Names  of 
Visiting  Committee  by  whose  Orders  Pa- 
tients were  admitted."  also  the  Phys  cians  or 
Surgeons,  the  diagnosis  and  the  date  of  dis- 
charge or  death.  C.T.O. 

PORTRAITS 
ALEXANDER  H.  STEVENS,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D. 

AllenJiiig  Surgeon,  The  New  York  Hospital, 
1817-1839;  Consulting  Surgeon,  1839-1869 
The  portrait  of  Dr.  Stevens  by  Henry  In- 
man  hangs  opposite  that  of  Valentine  Mott, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  transept  lead- 
ing to  the  Governor's  Room. 

In  the  biography  of  Valentine  Mott, 
Stevens  was  mentioned  as  the  rival  of  Mott 
in  the  field  of  operative  surgery  in  New 
York  City  at  that  time.  They  both  served 
the  New  York  Hospital  during  an  almost 
identical  period  of  time. 

Alexander  Hogdon  Stevens  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  September  4th,  1789,  and 
died  March  30th,  1869,  in  his  eightieth  year. 
His  father  who  was  Ebenezer  Stevens, 
originally  descended  from  a  Cornwall 
family  and  had  lived  in  Boston, he  partici- 
pated in  the  "Boston  Tea  Party"  and  after 
that  episode,  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Bos- 
ton and  go  to  Providence. 

He  entered  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution from  Rhode  Island,  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Artillery.  He 
was  present  at  both  Saratoga  and  Yorktown, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
General  Washington  and  other  high  officers 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

Alexander  Steven's  mother  was  Luctretia 


Ledyard  Stevens,  a  sister  of  Colonel  Ledyard 
of  New  Jersey,  he  was  the  third  o.'  six  sons. 

He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
preparatory  school  of  John  Adams  at  Plain- 
field,  Connecticut,  went  to  Yale  College  in 
1783  and  graduated  in  1787. 

He  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Edward  Miller,  a 
well  known  and  distinguished  physician  of 
New  York,  who  had  devoted  considerable 
study  to  the  subject  of  Yellow  Tever. 

Young  Stevens  took  one  course  of  lectures 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
New  York  and  then  went  for  a  second  year 
to  the  Medical  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1811. 

He  served  for  seven  months  as  surgical 
dresser  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  continu- 
ing his  close  association  with  Dr.  Miller, 
who  had  expected  eventually  to  take  him  in 
as  a  partner. 

Wishing  to  pursue  further  studies  abroad, 
Stevens  sailed  from  New  York  about  this 
time  bearing  important  dispatches,  in  what 
capacity  does  not  seem  to  be  stated. 

His  ship  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate 
and  he  was  held  in  detention  at  Plymouth* 
for  a  short  time.  Released,  he  went  up  to 
London  to  pursue  his  medical  studies  as  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Dr.  Aber- 
nethy,  attending  the  clinics  at  St.  Thomas 
Hospital. 

From  London  he  went  to  Paris,  became  an 
interne  at  the  Charite  Hospital,  on  the  ser- 
vice of  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Boyer,  whose  lec- 
tures he  translated  into  English  on  his  re- 
turn. 

He  also  attended  lectures  by  Dupuytren 
Lisfranc  and  Velpeau,  the  masters  of  French 
surgery  at  that  time,  whose  names  are  well 
known  to  the  student  of  today.  He  also  came 
to  know  Baron  Larrey,  Napoleon's  great 
army  surgeon,  of  whom  we  have  heard  be- 
fore. 

On  his  voyage  back  to  New  York,  lie  was 
again  captured  by  a  British  vessel,  held  for 
detention,  but  eventually  reached  New  York 
on  a  Russian  vessel  under  cartel. 

On  his  arrival  he  learned  to  his  gre.it  sor- 
row and  regret  that  his  friend  and  preceptor 
Dr.  Miller  had  died  a  short  time  before. 
This  not  only  meant  a  deep  personal  loss, 
but  also  deprived  him  of  the  hoped  for  part- 
nership. 

The  war  with  England  continuing.  Dr. 
Stevens  accepted  a  commission  as  Surgeon 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  peace  was 
declared.  Richer  by  his  experience  in  mili- 
tary surgery,  he  served  for  a  year  as  house 
surgeon  in  the  New  York  Hospital  before 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

During  the  early  years  of  his  career  he 
had  gained  considerable  reputation  through 
his  translation  of  Boyer's  treatise  on  surgery, 
and  in  1813  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 


About  this  time  he  also  served  for  a  short 
period  as  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
Queens  Medical  College  (Rutgers),  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

It  seems  that  after  the  reorganization  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and 
the  merger  with  the  medical  faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  when  Dr.  Bard  was 
elected  President,  Dr.  Romeyne,  one  of  the 
earliest  medical  educators  of  New  York  City, 
had  been  superseded  and  left  out. 

He  had  thereupon  made  a  second  attempt 
to  establish  a  medical  college  with  Queens 
or  Rutgers,  the  first  having  been  made  in 
1792. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  third  attempt 
was  made  in  1826,  as  recounted  in  the  bio- 
graphy of  David  Hosack,  continuing  for  sev- 
eral years. 

In  1817  Dr.  Stevens  was  appointed  At- 
tending Surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital, 
the  same  year  as  Valentine  Mott. 

His  service  to  the  hospital  was  rendered 
especially  distinguished  by  the  method  which 
he  instituted,  of  practical  clinical  instruction 
at  the  bed  side  and  in  the  surgical  ampi- 
theatre. 

In  developing  this  plan  of  medical  educa- 
tion, he  followed  closely  the  lines  of  the 
celebrated  clinician,  Boerhaave,  of  Leyden, 
whom  he  took  for  his  model. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fev.'  beds  at  the  Alms 
House,  New  York  Hospital  was  the  only  in- 
stitution in  New  Yotk  City  that  offered  any 
material  or  opportunity  for  practical  clinical 
teaching;  and  that  for  many  years  after  the 
times  of  Mott  and  Stevens,  it  continued  to 
be  the  only  place  where  clinical  teaching 
could  be  done. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  early  history 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  is  so  closely 
linked  with  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surfjeons.  For  that  reason  also  in  the 
biographies  of  the  early  surgeons  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  so  much  has  been  sa'd 
about  their  relationship  to  medical  education 
and  to  the  College. 

At  that  time  some  members  of  the  faculty 
also  served  as  trustees  of  the  College  and 
Dr.  Stevens  fulfilled  this  function  from 
1820  to  1836. 

He  also  served  as  professor  of  clinical 
surgery  from  1831  to  1839  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  However  he 
again  served  the  College  as  President,  being 
elected  in  1843  to  succeed  Dr.  lohn  Augus- 
t'ne  Smith,  who  had  been  president  during 
the  twelve  preceding  years.  Dr.  Stevens 
continued  as  chief  executive  officer  until 
18'i5. 

Dr.  Stevens  health  probably  became  im- 
paired as  a  result  of  his  arduous  service  on 
behalf  of  the  community  and  his  great  in- 
terest in  many  public  enterprises,  aside  from 
his  private  practice. 

It  was  especially  in  connection  with  the 
cholera  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  New 
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York  in  1832,  tliat  lie  showed  liis  energetic 
devotion  to  public  duly  and  his  organizing 
ability. 

Dr.  Stevens  served  as  one  of  a  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  city  Board  of  Health 
to  meet  this  calamity.  He  acted  as  its  cliair- 
man  or  president  and  practically  all  the  ord 
nances  and  regulations  issued  in  the  name  ot 
the  commission  had  been  studied,  drawn  up 
and  formulated  by  iiim. 

There  were  nearly  six  thousand  cases  re- 
ported and  more  than  3,000  tleaths,  a  fatali- 
ty rate  of  50  percent. 

Dr.  Adams  whose  memoir  has  been  the 
most  important  source  of  information  has 
characterized  Dr.  Stevens  labors  in  connec- 
tion with  this  epidemic,  as  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  medicine  and  public  health  in 
New  York  City,  and  as  his  most  distin- 
guished achievement. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Crane's 
History  of  the  New  York  Hospital  throw 
interesting  light  on  the  situation  and  also 
indicate  the  sympathetic,  but  sane  attitude 
consistently  displayed  by  the  Governors  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  in  parallel  situa- 
tions: 

"1832.  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
of  1832,  an  ep'idemic  of  cholera  occurred  in 
New  York  City.  The  first  case  was  reported 
on  June  25th,  and  from  that  date  the  disease 
rapidly  spread. 

The  published  records  state  that  on  Tues- 
day, July  3rd,  public  alarm  was  excited  to 
the  highest  degree  and  the  Board  of  Health, 
feeling  deeply  the  novelty  and  importance 
of  this  crisis,  appointed  a  Special  Medical 
Council  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  the 
cases  reported  to  be  spasmodic  or  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  the 
emergency  required. 

The  Council  consisted  of  Dr.  Alexander 
H.  Stevens,  President;  Drs.  Joseph  Bayley, 
Gilbert  Smith,  John  Neilson,  William  J. 
MacNeven,  Hugh  McLean,  Richard  K.  Hoff- 
man ;  to  whom,  after  a  few  days,  was  added 
Dr.  Anthony  L.  Anderson. 

These  gentlemen  continued  to  superin- 
tend the  public  medical  arrangements  until 
the  decline  of  the  epidemic  early  in  October. 
Special  buildings  were  assigned  to  be  used 
as  temporary  hospitals,  namely:  "The  Mer- 
chants Bank  at  Greenwich;  the  Record  Of- 
fice in  the  Park;  Rivington  Street;  Corlaers 
Hook  and  Bellevue  Hospital." 

The  following  figures  indicate  briefly  the 
increase  and  spread  of  the  epidemic: 
Week  ending  July  7,  Deaths  by  Cholera  56 
Week  ending  July  14,  Deaths  by  Cholera  336 
Week  ending  July  21,  Deaths  by  Cholera  716 
Week  ending  July  28,  Deaths  by  Cholera  686 

After  this  date  the  number  decreased 
steadily,  the  total  deaths  being  3513. 

No  published  statements  are  made  of  the 
total  Cholera  cases  treated  in  the  City  during 
this  epidemic,  but  the  number  was  very 
large. 

The  New  York  Hospital  did  not  treat 


(  liolera  cases  for  tlie  rea.sons  .set  forth  in 
the  following  re.solution  adopted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Ciovernors  held  July  6,  1832: 

•RHSOI.VHD,  That  this  Board  consid- 
er them.selves  interdictetl  by  their  Laws 
from  receiving  in  the  Hospital  any  patients 
labouring  under  the  di.sease  known  as 
Asiatic  (Cholera  or  Malignant  Cholera." 

The  following  extract  from  the  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  meeting  of  July 
6th,  1832,  includes  a  report  from  the  Spec- 
ial Committee  on  this  suoject: 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Hone  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  instructed  to  confer  with 
the  Board  of  Health  in  relation  to  Choleru 
patients  who  might  bepre.sented  for  admis- 
sion at  the  New  York  Hospital,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  Report 

That  they  attended  yesterday  at  the 
Board  of  Health  (the  other  member,  Mr. 
Carow,  being  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  co-operatmg  with  them)  and  rep- 
resented the  views  of  the  Governors  in 
relation  to  the  application  of  Cholera  pa- 
tients for  admission  into  the  Hospital. 

After  which  the  Board  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  an  official  copy  of  which 
was  furnished  to  your  Committee. 

"Your  Committee  beg  leave  further  to 
report,  that  they  applied  to  the  Board  of 
Health  for  instructions  as  to  the  disposal 
of  persons  applying  at  the  Hospital  for 
relief,  and  were  informed  that  at  present 
they  might  be  sent  to  the  Merchants'  Bank 
at  Greenwich,  now  used  as  a  temporary 
hospital,  and  they  instructed  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  accordingly. 

Your  Committee  have  since  been  in- 
formed that  other  suitable  buildings  in 
different  parts  of  the  C  ty  v/ere  about  to 
be  taken  by  the  Board  cf  Health  to  serve 
as  temporary  hospitals,  and  have  full  con- 
fidence that  under  present  arrangements 
proper  provisions  will  be  made  for  the  re- 
ception of  Cholera  patients. 

"Your  Committee  report  the  facts  and 
refrain  from  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  obligation  which  the  Governors  of 
the  Hospital  may  consider  themselves  un- 
der to  co-operate  with  the  Board  cf  Health 
in  their  measures  to  alleviate  the  distress 
of  our  citizens  under  the  present  grievous 
infliction  of  Divine  Providence. 

"AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 
John  A.  Stevens  Philip  Hone" 

In  1837  Dr.  Stevens  again  visited  Europe, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Morris,  going  first 
to  London,  where  he  renewed  the  scenes  of 
his  student  days. 

One  of  his  biographers  has  told  of  two 
interesting  episodes  in  connection  with  this 
visit.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  great  Liston  to  be  present  at  one  of 
his  operations,  and  pointed  out  to  Liston 
an  error  of  diagnosis. 

Expecting  to  operate  on  a  solid  tumor  of 
the  thigh,  he  advised  Liston  first  to  make  an 
exploratory  puncture  with  his  bistoury,  Lis- 


ton somewhat  annoyed  at  the  suggestion 
from  the  American  visitor,  did  this  very 
thing,  and  found  that  the  supposed  tumor 
was  a  cold  abscess. 

On  another  occasion  while  visiting  St. 
Bartholomews  Hospital  he  was  shown  a  case 
of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
leg  near  the  ankle,  which  had  not  united  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  keep  the  lower 
fragment  in  place.  Stevens  showed  a  method 
developed  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  the 
treatment  of  just  such  cases,  resecting  the 
ends  of  the  bones  and  promptly  brought 
about  a  satisfactory  result. 

About  1840  when  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  "Island  Ho.spital,"  later  the  "Charity  ' 
and  now  the  "City  Hospital"  on  Blackwell's 
(i.e.  Welfare)  Island,  he  began  to  under- 
take that  long  struggle,  not  ended  by  his 
successors  until  fifty  years  later,  namely  the 
separation  of  the  criminal  and  the  sick,  in 
the  institutions  maintained  by  the  city. 

As  we  have  been  reminded  recently,  the 
present  system  of  municipal  hospitals,  as 
now  constituted  under  the  "Departm^rnt  of 
Hospitals,"  begun  as  a  single  ward  in  the 
work  house,  on  a  site  now  occupied  by  the 
City  Hall. 

John  Howard  has  told  us  in  his  historic  ac- 
count of  the  "Lazarettos"  of  Europe,  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  there 
was  little  in  his  times  "to  distinguish  hospi- 
tals from  jails,  except  that  sometimes  the 
jails  were  better. 

We  know  on  the  basis  of  authentic  ac- 
counts what  the  situation  was  in  Dr.  Stevens 
time,  when  all  the  nursing  of  patients  was 
done  by  men  and  women  sentenced  to  the 
work  house  for  various  criminal  offenses  and 
the  medical  care  furnished  was  correspond- 
ingly inadequate.  It  was  not  until  1898, 
finally  that  the  departments  of  Correction 
?nd  Charities  were  made  separate  jurisdic- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  in  these  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Stevens  and  his  colleagues  of  the  "Is- 
land Hospital"  Staff  to  see  a  quest  for  addi- 
tional and  different  clinical  teaching  materi- 
al, which  was  to  be  followed  a  little  later  by 
the  extensive  teaching  carried  on  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  as  this  institution  was  developed. 

In  1839  he  resigned  as  attending  surgeon 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  was  immedi- 
ately made  consulting  surgeon  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Shortly  before  this  time  Dr.  Stevens  eldest 
son  had  died  and  this  bereavement  seems  to 
have  deprived  him  of  some  of  the  keen  in- 
terest in  life  and  zest  for  his  work. 

His  health  also  impaired,  he  took  in  as  a 
partner  Dr.  John  Watts,  to  whom  he  relin- 
quished his  practice  several  years  later,  and 
retired  to  an  estate  near  "The  Homestead" 
in  Astoria  on  Long  Island. 

Here  he  became  interested  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  developed  such  a  reputa- 
tion in  his  new  field  that  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  1849. 
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According  to  Dr.  Adams,  he  was  first 
married  in  1813  "to  a  lady  of  a  distin- 
guished New  Jersey  family,"  but  we  have 
no  record  of  when  she  died. 

In  his  memoir  dehvered  before  the  acad- 
emy of  medicine  in  1870  he  simply  tells 
us  that:  "havinsj  been  a  widower  for  cisjlit 
years  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  [acob 
Morris  of  Morris^inia;  that  in  18-41  having 
again  become  a  widower,  he  had  married  a 
lady  from  Lloyds  Neck,  Long  Island,  and 
that  he  had  retired  to  this  estate  in  18'Sl.  ' 

In  1S6">.  probably  his  List  public  act,  lie 
established  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  the  Stevens  Triennial  Prize.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  his  gift,  the  income 
of  a  sum  of  money  which  he  contributed  was 
to  be  paid  every  three  years  as  a  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  medical  or  surgical  sub- 
ject. 

In  1868  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
lived  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  in  a  house 
"uptown,"  dying  on  March  30th,  1869.  A 
daughter  is  mentioned  as  living  with  him  at 
this  time  and  seems  to  be  the  last  one  with 
whom  he  had  any  conversation  the  last  day 
of  his  life.  There  is  no  mention  of  other 
members  of  the  family  in  the  accounts  dis- 
coverable. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Stevens  there  is  an  absence  perhaps  of  such 
brilliant  triumphs  in  untried  fields  of  opera- 
tive surger\',  as  were  recounted  in  the  life  of 
Wright  Post  and  Valentine  Mott. 

As  an  operating  surgeon  Dr.  Stevens  is 
described  as  very  deliberate  and  cautious, 
considering  always  the  safety  of  his  patients. 
In  his  lectures  he  was  comprehensive  and 
clear,  with  occasional  quaint  expressions  and 
touches  of  humor. 

His  publications  of  a  scientific  nature  con- 
sisted largely  of  case  reports  and  some  are 
included  in  the  "New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Register." 

At  a  time  when  medical  education  and 
medical  practice  in  New  York  City  seem 
to  have  been  characterized  by  bitter  personal 
animosities  and  ardent  controversies,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  equanimity  and 
self  control,  in  the  face  of  hostile  personal 
attacks. 

In  medical  practice  and  medical  education 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  his  time.  Columbia  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  L.L  D.  in 
1849. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  in  New  York  in 
184"',  and  its  President  at  the  time  of  the  first 
regular  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1848.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  its  President  in 
18*>1. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Medical  Society  and  his  presidential 
address  on  medical  education  testifies  to  his 
scholarly  attainments,  clear  vision  and  sound 
sense. 


As  a  leader  of  his  profession  he  amplified 
the  programme  of  clinical  instruction  and 
increased  the  efficiency  and  advanced  the 
standards  of  medical  professional  educa- 
tion. 

As  a  medical  statesman,  he  demonstrated 
basic  principles,  whose  later  application  led 
to  the  development  of  a  more  systematic  and 
comprehensive  public  health  organization  in 
the  field  of  curative,  as  well  as  preventive 
medicine. 

W.C.K. 

 o  

DEDICATION  TO 
GOVERNOR  DE  WITT  CLINTON 

Frot/i  the  iMeJical  and  Ph'/loso fthical  Regis- 
ter of  1811 
The  Editors  of  this  work,  in  dedicating 
to  you  the  present  volume,  are  not  influenced 
by  consideration  of  a  politic  nature  ...  in 
that  respect  they  have  no  hesitation  to  avow 
their  allegiance  to  other  principles  than  those 
which  you  profe.ss  .  .  .  but  they  offer  it  as 
a  tribute  due  to  the  talents  and  liberality 
which  you  have  manifested  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  science,  the  liberal  patronage 
you  have  always  given  to  the  useful  arts,  as 
well  as  your  active  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

Your  exertions  in  advocating  the  rights 
of  the  orphan,  in  providing  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
obtaining  the  release  of  the  distressed  debtor, 
in  procuring  assistance  for  one  of  our  most 
important  charities,  the  New  York  Hospital, 
all  merit  our  acknowledgments;  and,  when 
the  political  dissensions  which  now  distract 
our  country  may  be  calmed,  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  your  fellow-citizens 
in  general. 

Thf  Editors 
 o  

THE  DOCTOR'S  MOB 

One  episode  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  that  has  been  referred  to  not 
infrequently  is  known  as  "the  Doctors' 
Riot,"  or  more  commonly,  "the  Doctors' 
Mob." 

As  various  versions  of  this  incident  have 
been  described,  it  is  of  interest  to  trace 
down  the  original  sources  of  information 
and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible,  the  public 
spirit  that  led  to  this  outbreak. 

Two  important  matters  deserve  mention 
at  the  outset.  In  the  first  place  the  teaching 
of  anatomy  had  been  going  on  for  many 
years  prior  to  April  1788,  the  time  of  the 
riot.  In  fact,  the  teaching  of  anatomy  hnd 
been  going  on  for  many  years  before  the 
Revolution. 

According  to  several  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  first  dissection  for  purely  anatomi- 
cal purposes  and  scientific  demonstration  to 
medical  students  of  which  we  have  record  in 
what  is  now  the  United  States  was  nerformed 
by  Drs.  John  Bard  ami  Peter  Middleton  be- 
fore a  small  class  of  medical  stuilents  in  the 
City  of  New  York  in  17 SO. 


According  to  the  record,  this  dissection 
was  made  "for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
men  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine." 
This  incident  has  always  been  cited  as  proof 
that  at  lea,st  informal  medical  instruction 
was  being  conducted  in  New  York  City  some 
fifteen  years  before  the  organization  of  the 
medical  .school  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  .same  time  there  is  a  record  that 
Dr.  Cadwalader  had  made  dissections  for  the 
benefit  of  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  in 

1751,  and  that  Dr.  William  Shippen  gave  a 
.systematic  cour.se  of  lectures  on  anatomy  in 

1752.  The  record  here  in  New  York  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  authorities  recognized 
the  place  of  dissection  in  medicine  and  there- 
fore turned  over  the  body  of  an  executed 
criminal  to  Drs.  Bard  and  Middleton  for 
anatomical  purposes. 

According  to  tradition,  this  body  was  care- 
fully preserved  and  preparations  were  made 
of  various  parts  of  it  so  that  they  might  be 
kept  for  demonstration  purposes. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Bayley,  who  was  giving  the  course  in 
anatomy  at  the  time  of  "the  Doctors'  Mob" 
had  been  teaching  this  subject  and  adver- 
tising courses  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  when  New  York  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  British. 

Also  important  to  emphasize  is  that  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  "Doctors'  Mob"  in 
April  1788  the  New  York  Hospital  had  not 
been  re-opened  for  the  care  of  patients.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  after  the  original  build- 
ing was  burned  and  had  been  rebuilt  the 
Revolution  began  and  the  building  was  used 
by  the  British  army  of  occupation  for  bar- 
racks and  other  military  purposes. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  inactivity 
prior  to  the  re-establishment  in  1792  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  had  given  Dr.  Bay- 
ley  permission  to  use  part  of  the  building 
for  his  anatomical  demonstrations  and  also 
for  a  few  cases  requiring  surgical  operation, 
there  being  no  other  hospital  in  New  York 
at  the  time. 

It  is  of  equal  interest  to  point  out  that 
such  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ulace were  not  limited  to  New  York,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
very  first,  incident  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  last.  There 
is  an  account  of  a  riot  for  similar  reasons 
in  New  Haven  about  the  year  1820,  and  a 
very  serious  one  occurred  in  St.  Louis  (which 
was  also  the  last)  in  1844.  Likewise  there 
were  riots  in  Baltimore  in  1789  and  also 
about  fifty  years  later. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  1838,  entitled 
"Some  account  of  The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,"  Dr.  Potter 
told  the  .story  of  the  destruction  nearly  a  half 
century  after  the  New  York  "Doctors'  Riot" 
of  the  anatomical  theatre  of  Dr.  John  B. 
Davidge,  a  private  teacher  of  anatomy  and 
surgery.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  that 
Dr.  Davidge  had  provided  some  subjects 
(Continued  in  next  issue) 


